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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 111. 


Virtus est, vitium fugere ; et sapientia prima 
Stultitid caruisse athe 
Ne cures ea, qua stulté miraris et optas 

Discere, et audire, et meliori cretere non vis? 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Dear SAM, 

Having /ost the evening in company, on my re- 
turn to my solitary chamber, I took a segar to con- 
sole my disappointment; but finding it inadequate, 
I snatched up a pen, and here you have the effu- 
sions of a splenetic scribbler. The motto, I have 
borrowed from a noble Tuscan, and I request you 
to read it twice before you sleep. There is some 
policy in prefixing it here, because your veneration 
for the gentleman may prevent his follower from 
being converted into a tobacco stopper, or an en- 
velope to your fragrant Spaniards. 

I happened to visit where some ladies were 
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‘taking, what is called, by a strange perversion of 


language, a sociable dish of tea. These assem- 
blazes are usually opened by telling each other, what 
Johnson says, each must know, that it is hot or cold, 
bright or cloudy, windy or calm. 

The various ribbons and muslins of the day, and 
the exorbitant prices of millenery, the prettiness of 
the last novel, and the sweetness of the most recent 
number of Mr. C *s “Gleanings,” are dis- 
cussed: if a confused chattering, im which scarcely 
an entire remark can be distinguished, may be 
called discussion, with a fluency of talk that would 
make even Garrulity Aerse/f stare at being so sur- 
passed. 

Their imaginary maladies are magnified to the 
most poignant anguish of pain, and their pre- 
tended friendships are dilated on with the utmost 
hyperbole of praise, though it seldom happens in 





= such cases, that one of these dear absent persons is 


dismissed, until a stranger might rejoice that she is 
not one of the circle. One is the most beautiful 
creature in the world, but AZa’am don’t you think 
she paints? And another would be the most amiable 
girl that ever sipped tea, had she not a dad ferson, 

One of their most exquisite delights is at a con- 
cert. Besides the fine opportunity it affords of 
displaying a brilliant dress, they also continue to 
evince a wonderful degree of taste in musick. 1 
have seen a lady, by mistake, melt into tears over 
Yankee Doodle, and counterfeit all the delirium of 
joy at hearing Alloa House. 

But more than half the pleasure comes on the 
morrow, when they run about among their /riends 
to describe the sweet melody they had heard, and 
the raptures they had enjoyed; when the fact is, 
they were no more alive to the harmony of sounds 
than the most astute of one of my Lord Coke’s 
leaned apprentices: and the happiest moment to 
those, who were not the best dressed in the room, 





was, when the finale was concluded. Although 
they are too often very positive, yet they compen- 
sate their want of sensibility to refined amuse- 
ments, by describing them in the most vivid terms 
of the superlative. You may hear a musician ap- 
plauded by a woman, who cannot distinguish a note, 
and Cooper critised by another, who never read a 
line of Shakepeare in her life. 

After all these topics were pretty well exhausted, 
they next talked of the assembly ; not of the dun- 
derheads, who disseminate statutes and stupidity at 
Laneaster ; but of the dancing assembly at Philadel- 
phia, where the ladies kill and compliment with 
their sparkling eyes. I have no inclination to pro- 
pagate the scandal I heard. If I had, I might tell 
you, that some ladies were ornamented with the 
same robes, which had displayed the beauty of the 
one, or the ugliness of the other, many times before. 
This, you must know, was a most unpardonable 
crime, in the eyes of those, who had incurred all 
the expense and trouble of new dresses, without 
being able to maintain the same eclat. 

Such is the food, on which Envy. and Pride, Old 
Maids and Mortification daily regale over a dish of 
scandal-loving Bohea. Good Heavens! Is it not 
mortifying, my dear Saunter, that we should be 
over-mastered by such a lump of fair clay? With 
every charm to procure admiration, every amiable 
quality to excite esteem, every soft sensibility to 
create love, and every refined elegance to adorn 
society and polish the ruder nature of man, how 
wantonly do they debase themselves from the ex- 
alted station to which the adoration of their fellow 
mortals would elevate them. Will they never 
learn, that envy is degrading, that ill-nature is odious. 
that pride is contemptible, and that beauty has no 
charms when accompanied by such unatural defor- 
mities. You, Sam, who know how enthusiastic an 
admirer, indeed, huw universal a lover I am of the 
fair, will stare at so rude a Philippic; but I cannot 
restrain my vexation, when I see the sex so debased 
by its own folly. By Jove, it moves my choler, 
that such a farrago of beauteous affectation and 
insipid vacancy, which in our closets we can laugh 
to scorn, should so get the start, and force us to 
cringe and fawn, to die by a frown, and revive by a 
smile. When we bold ones dare to urge these 
sentiments, those who do read, triumphantly tell us 
how eften they are courted in rhymes, and soothed 
in sonnets; and that no poet has ever yet soared to 
the regions of Parnassus, and aspired to a niche in 
the temple of TF'ame, until he had first made his 
oblations at the shrine of beauty, and worshipped 
at the vestibule of love. I have a thousand times 
been ready to dam their argument with a volume of 
old bishop Hall's satires; but, unfortunately, the 
rhymes of this first of English Satyrists, as the 
worthy ancient dubs himself, are so rude and un 
couth, that his poetry is abandoned to the men and 
the moths. And here I must confess a fact, which 
I wish, for the honour of human nature, were not 
true, but it will have less force against us if we dis- 
close it, than to wait until, by some accident, they 
should blunder upon it. You may have observed, 
that all those poets, who have so shamefully aban- 











doned the cause, as to decorate their lines with the 





fancied loveliness of woman, are read and recited | 


with reiterated applause, to the almost total exclu- 
sion of those sensible, rational gentlemen who have 
dared to apply to their faults and their vices, the 
deep-incision pen of satire. However, I suppose, 
it must be attributed to that foolish fondness we have 
for them. 

But shall we, Sam, we heroical bachelors, who 
have almost weathered the storm of the passions, 
shall we tamely submit to this capricious domi- 
nion? No—let us rather sit down at once, and by 
the aid of assurance, and the remaining stock 
of our ideas, write down the foe, and free our- 
selves from thraldom. Shall a club of lazy loung- 
ers gravely debate, whether they will have their 
senses shocked and their privileges infringed by a 
mere clod of the valley, or by a stout resistance, end 
their sufferings ? Consider, my disconsolate compa- 
nion in bondage, what an everlasting service we shall 
render to the ancient and worshipful society of 
Loungers. No more shall we be allured by the 
deceitful smiles of beauty, and our ideas kept roving 
from our books by the airy forms, that dance before 
our eyes, hor our imagination tortured by the recol- 
lection of the thrilling kiss. No more shall we be 
disturbed in the luxury of the cushioned chair, to 
pick up a fan, or adjust the knot of a shoe-ribbon ; 
nor our profound reveries interrupted to pay a com- 
pliment to a silly fool, who cannot comprehend it. 
Cheer up, my friend, love is but a dream.+..a mere 
smoke, raised with the fume of sighs....a choaking 
gall and a bitter sweet. We are not conscious of 
our own strength and value. To your closets, oh 
Loungers! Florian will assist us....Plain-sense will 
join us--..Quixote shall lead us....Italiam! Italiam! 


SEDLEY. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. } 


That Clarissa is a highly moral work, has been 
always allowed; but what is the moral? Is it that a 
young lady who places her affections upon a liber- 
tine, will bedeceived andruined, Though the au- 
thor, no doubt, intended this asone of the con- 
clusions to be drawn, such a maxim has not dignity 
or force enough in it, to be the chief moral of this 
interesting tale. And, it has been already men- 
tioned, that Clarissacan hardly stand as an exam- 
ple of such a choice, as she never fairly made 
the choice. On the contrary, she is always 
ready, both before her elopement and after it, to 
resign the moderate, the almost insensible pred- 
ilection she feels for Lovelace, to the will of her 
parents; if she might only be permitted to refuse 
the object of her aversion, Js she, then, exhibited 
as a rare pattern of chastity ? Surely this is an idea 
very degrading tothe sex. Lovelace, indeed, whe 
hasa very bad opinion of women, and thinks that 
hardly any woman can resist him, talks of trying 
her virtue, and speaks as if he expected her to fail 
in the trial. But, surely, the virtue of Clarissa 
could neyer have been in the smallest danger- The 
virtue of Pamela was tried, because the pecuniary 
offers were a temptation which many, in her sta- 
tion of life, would have yielded to; and, because 
their diffgrent situations in life opposed a bar to 
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their legitimate union, which she might well be- 
lieve would be insuperable. The virtue of Werter’s 
Charlotte was tried, andthe virtue of the wife of 
Zeluco was tried, because the previous marriage 
of one of the parties made a virtuous union im- 
possible.—But Clarissa! a young lady of birth and 
fortune, marriage completely in her lover's power, 
she could have felt nothing but indignation at the 
first idea which entered her mind, that he meant 
to degrade her into a mistress. Was it likely that 
she, who had shewn that her affections were so 


much under her command, while the object of his | 


addresses appeared to be honourable marriage, 
should not guard against every freedom with the 
most cautious vigilance, as soon as she experienced 
a behaviour in him, which must at once destroy 
her esteem for him, and be offensive to her just 
pride, as well as to her modesty? It is absurd, 
therefore, in Lovelace to speak of trying her chas- 
tity ; and the author is not free from blame in favour- 
ing the ideathat such resistance had any thing 
in it uncommon, or peculiarly meritorious. But 
the real moral of Clarissa is, that virtue is trium- 
phant in every situation ; that in circumstances the 
most painful and degrading, in a prison, in‘a brothel, 
in grief, in distraction, in despair, it is still lovely, 
still commanding, still the object of our veneration, 
of our fondest affections ; that if it is seated on the 
ground, it can still say with Constance, 


** Here is my throne, kings come and bow to it!” 


The Novelist that has produced this effect, has 
performed his office well, and it is immaterial what 
particular maxim is selected under the name of a 
moral, while such are the reader’s feelings. If our 
feelings are in favour of virtue, the novel is virtuous ; 
if of vice, the novel is vicious. The greatness of 
Clarissa is shewn by her separating herselffrom her 
lover, as soon as she perceives his dishonourable 
views; in her chusing death rather than a repetition 
of the outrage ; in her rejection of those overtures 
ef marriage, which acommon mind might have 
accepted of, as a refuge against worldly dishonour; 
in her firm indignant carriage, mixed with calm 
patience and christian resignation, and in the great- 
ness of mind with which she views and enjoys the 
approaches of death, and her meek forgiveness of 
her unfeeling relations. In one particular the au- 
thor has been blamed, and perhaps justly, for en- 
couraging superstition, in representing Clarissa so 
greatly terrified at the curse Jaid upon her by her 
unnatural father. He may be faulty as a moralist, 
butit has a good dramatic effect: and, I question 
if Richardson went much beyond his own ideas of 
the efficacy of a parent’s curse on this occasion. 

The too high colouring of some of the scenes has 
been objected to, as tending to inflame passions 
which it was the author’s professed aim to regulate. 
He was led to it, in some measure, by the nature 
of his story, but he seems to have begun writing 
with a coarseness of ideas in this respect, which 
he got rid of by degrees. His Clarissa is far less 
objectionable than his Pamela; his Grandison not 
atall so. The death of Sinclair is painted with 
ereat strength, but excites painful disgust as well as 
horror; yet, being intended to excite a salutary dis- 
gust to the haunts of vice and infamy; perhaps, in 
that light may be borne with. Its operation is that 
of a strong medicine, meant to create a nausea. 
The death of Belton is an admirable piece of paint- 
ing, and not excelled by any thing in the admired 
scene of Cardinal Beaufort. 

It is not perfectly delicate that Clarissa should 
have so many interviews with Lovelace after the 
catastrophe. Clarissa, indeed, could not help 
jt, but the author could. He should only have 
exhibited them together in those few striking 
scenes in which our feelings are wound up to 
the highest pitch. No long parieys, nothing that 
can be called trivial should. pass between them 
then. Ifthe reader, on opening casually the book, 
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can doubt of any scene betweenthem, whether it 
passes before or after the outrage, that scene is one 
too much. The character of Lovelace, though la- 
boured with great art, is, perhaps, after all, more 
of a fancy piece than a real portrait of an English 
libertine. Where is the libertine who would at- 
tempt in England the seduction of young women, 
guarded by birth and respectable situations in life, 
and friends jealous of their honour, and an edu- 
cation which would set them far out of the reach 
of any disgraceful overtures. A love of intrigue, 
rather than a love of pleasure, characterizes Love- 
lace ; he is a cool systematic seducer, and the glory 
of conquest is what he prineipally aims at. Had 
such a character been placed in France, and his 
gallantries directed to married women, it would 
have been more natural, and his epistolary me- 
moirs rendered more probable; but, in England, 
Lovelace would have been run through the body, 
long before he had seen the faces of Clarissa, or 
Colonel Morden. 

There is an improbability which the author 
could not well avoid, as it resulted from his plan 
of carrying on the narrative by letters, and that is, 
the tame acquiescence of Belford in a villainy 
which he all along so strongly disapproves. It is 
true, as amanof honour, he might think himself 
obliged not to betray his friend’s secrets, but his 
disapprobation would certainly have prevented his 
friend from communicating those secrets. Bel- 
ford is, in fact, reformed, from the time we first 
hear of him; and, therefore, those intimate com- 
munications could not any longer have subsisted. 

But, Belford isja being, created in order to carry 
on the story, and must not be made too strictly 
the object of criticism. A novel writer must vio- 
late probability some where, and a reader ought to 
make all handsome and generous allowances for it. 
We should open a book as we enter intoa com- 
pany, well persuaded that we must not expect 
perfection. In Belford, too, we have a reformed 
libertine, one whom the reader regards with esteem 
and affection. Richardson mentions in one of his 
letters, that Mr. More, author of the Foundling, 
had an intention of bringing the story of Clarissa 
upon the stage, and that Garrick told him he should 
with great pleasure be the. Lovelace of it. The 
power sof More were by no means equal to such an 
undertaking; but, if they had been greater, the 
gaiety and spirit of Lovelace, in the hands of 
Garrick, would have been too strong for the mor- 
ality of the piece. We know how great a favour- 
ite he was in Ranger. 


The publication of Pamela occasioned the sensa- 
tions of surprize and pleasure, which a new author, 
a new style, anew mode of writing, is calculated to 
inspire; that of Clarissa raised its author at once to 
the first rank among novelists; it is even more 
admired by foreigners than by the English them- 
selves. Rousseau, whose Heloise alone, perhaps, 
can divide the palm with Clarissa, asserts in a letter 
to d’Alembert, that nothing was ever written equal 
to, or approaching it, in any language. Diderot 
speaks of Richardson with high applause. Dr. 
Johnson, in his Life of Row, expresses himself in 
the following forcible language : 


“ The character of Lothario seems to have been 
expanded by Richardson into that of Lovelace ; 
but he has excelled his original in the moral effect 
ofthe fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which cannot 
be hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, re- 
tains too much of the spectator’s. kindness. It 
was in the power of Richardson alone, to teach 
us at once esteem and detestation ; to make virtuous 
resentment overpower all the benevolence which 
wit, and elegance, and courage, naturally excite; 
and to lose at last the hero in the villain.” 


French travellers often shew their admiration of 
this work, by inquiry after little local circumstances 
mentioned in ite The writer of these observations 








| well remembers a Frenchman who paid a visit to 





Hampstead, for the sole purpose of finding out th. 
house in the flask-walk where Clarissa lodged, ang 
was surprised at the ignorance or indifference of 
the inhabitants on that subject. The flask-way, 
was to himas much classic ground as the rocks of 
Meillerie to the admirers of Rousseau; and prob. 
ably, if an English traveller were to make simila 
inquiries in Switzerland, he would find that the 
rocks of Meillerie, and the chalets of the Valais, 
suggested no ideas to the inhabitants, but such as 
were connected with their dairies and their farms. 
A constant residence soon destroys all sensibility to 
objects of local enthusiasm. 

The interest which Clarissa excited, was increa. 
sed by the suspense in which its readers were gp 
long held. In general, the suspense of a reader 
lasts no longer than the time which is neces 
for him to read the book; and, in the case.of 
book which is much talked of, very few reader, 
enjoys the full pleasureof the story, as they can 
scarcely help learning, from some quarter or Other, 
how itis to end. But, in this instance, the inter. 
val of several months, which was allowed to pass 
between the publication of the first four volumes, 
and the remaining four, wound up its readers to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm and it is really 
impossible to conceive greater earnestness in.a matter 
of real life and death, than some of his correspen- 
dents expressed in favour of the heroine. One 
who signs Philaretes, thus expresses himself. 
“ Since [ have heard that you design the end shall be 
unhappy, I am determined to read no more;} 
should read the account ofher death with as muchan. 
guish of mind as I should fell at the loss of my dearest 
friend.”” Some entreated, others threatened. The 
veteran Cibber wes quite outrageous at the idea af 
an unhappy termination, and the ladies pleaded—but 
in vain. To have made a different ending, the au- 
thor well knew would have spoiled his work; yet 
he could not but have been secretly flattered with 
seeing the strong impression he had made. That 
a work is canvassed, is criticised, ought to present 
no disagreeable idea to an author. He alone has 
to complain of the public, of whose book it says 
nothing. Tothe author’s supreme talent of mov- 
ing the passions, every one bore witness. Miss 
Highmore expresses herself in a pretty and touching 
manner on this subject: What must have been 
your feelings, at the time you wrote what nobodp 
can read without streaming eyes and heart-break- 
ing sorrow ? It has had the same effect on my father 
and mother as on myself. We could none of us 
read aloud the affecting scenes we met with, but 
each read to ourselves, and in separate apartments 
wept.” Miss Highmore was not mistaken in her 
idea of the feelings the author must have had in 
writing his work. He bore testimony to the maxim 
sivis me flere dolendim est primum ipisi tibi, for he 
says, in one of his letters, that Clarissa has cost 
him as many tears as any of his readers. A num- 
ber of correspondencies were the consequence of 
his celebrity; but, certainly the most singular 
compliment he ever received, though probably 
not the most acceptable, was from a lady who had 
herself written a novel, and signs Cleomira; she 
says, “ Iam more and more charmed with your 
Clarissa ; it is, indeed, a noble character; but, I feat 
no where to be met with except in your letters. 
What a pity it is you are not a woman, and blest 
with means of shining as she did: fora person cap- 
able of drawing such a character, would certainly 
be able to act in the same manner, if in a like situar 
tion.” The Abbé Prevost‘gave aversion of Cla 
rissa into French, but rather an abridgment than 4 
translation. It was afterwards rendered more faith- 
fully by Le Tourneur. Prevost says, and truly; 
that Clarissa required some softening to adapt it 
the more delicate taste of the French. It was also 
translated into Dutch by Mr. Stinstra, and into Ger 
man under the auspices of the celebrated Dr. Haller: 

Our author was now at the zenith of his fame 
but his fancy was net exhausted, nor his powers 
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writing diminished; and, after an interval of be- 
«ween four and five years, he again appeared before 
the public. [Zo be Continued. } 
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MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FQLI10, 


JEANNOT AND COLIN. 
(A Tale Translated from the French. ) 


Many persons worthy of credit, have seen Jean- 
not and Colin at school, in the town of Issaire, in 
Auvergne, a town, famous throughout the universe 
for its college and its kettles. Jeannot was the 
.on of a renowned dealer in mules; Colin owned 
his birth to an honest farmer of the environs, who 
tilled the land with four mules, and who, after hay- 
ing paid the tythes, the land tax, the excise, the poll 
tax, the road tax, the poor tax, the tax on salt, and 
other taxes, innumerable, did not find bimself very 
rich at the end of the year. 

Jeannot and Colin were very handsome lads, for 
natives of Auvergne; they were tenderly attached 
to cach other ; and there was an intimacy, a familia- 
rity between them, which are generally remember- 
ed with delight in our intercourse with each other, 
after we are thrown upon the world. 

The period of their studies had almost arrived, 
when a tailor brought Jeannot a velvet coat of three 
colours, with a very fashionable vest of Lyons. 
These were accompanied with a letter from M. de 
la Jeannotiere. Colin admired the coat, without 
feeling his jealousy excited; but Jeannot assumed 
an air of superiority, which afflicted Colin. From 
that moment, Jeannot abandoned his studies, view- 
ed himself in the glass, and treated every body with 
contempt. Some time after, a valet de chambre 
arrives in a post chaise, and brings a second let- 
ter to M. the marquis de la Jeannotiere. It was a 
mandate from his father, to repair to Paris. Jeannot 
got into the chaise, extending his hand to Colin, with 
a most noble smile of protection. Colin felt his no- 
thingness, and wept. Jeannot departed in all the 
pomp of his glory- 

Readers who are fond of instruction, should be 
informed, that M. Jeannot, the father, had rapidly 
acquired an immense fortune, in trade. You ask, 
how these great fortunes are made? By geod luck. 
M. Jeannot was well formed, so was his wife, and 
she still retained a degree of bloom and freshness. 
They went to Paris to prosecute a ruinous law suit, 
when fortune, who elevates and depresses men at 
her pleasure, introduced them to the acquaintance 


fof the wife of a contractor for the supply of the 


military hospitals, a man of great talents, and who 
could boast of having killed a greater number of 
men inasingle year than the fire and sword of war 
had destroyed in ten. Jeannot pleased Madame ; 
the wife of Jeannot had attractions for Monsieur. 
Jeannot soon participated in the enterprise ; he 
engaged in other businesse As soon as we are in 
the current, hothing more is necessary than to let 
it waft us om: an immense fortune is acquired with- 
out trouble. The beggars, who, from the beach see 
you voyaging with distended sails, open their 
astonished eyes» They know not the means by 
which you have enriched yoursell: they envy your 
good fortune: and write pamphlets against you 
Which younever read. So did it happen to Jeannot 
the father, who was soon dubbed M. de la Jeanno- 
tiere, and who, having, at the end of six months 
purchased a marquisate, took the marquis, his son, 
from school, to initiate him in the beau monde of 
Paris. 

Colin, always tender and affectionate, sent a com- 
plimentary letter to his old companion, and wrote 
him these lines to congratulate him. ‘The little mar- 
quis made no reply. Colin fell sick of grief and 
disappointment. 

The father and mother chose a tutor for the 
young marquis. This tutor, who was a man of 
fishion and who knew nothing, was incapable of 
giving any instruction to his pupil. Monsieur 
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wished that his son should learn Latin: madam 
opposed it. They chose for arbitrator, an author 
who had, at that time, acquired a degree of cele- 
brity by some agreeable productions. He was in- 
vited to dinner. The master of the house thus 
addressed him: Sir, as you know Latin, and are a 
courtier—I, sir, know Latin! I know not a word 
of it, replied the wit, and am fortunate that I do 
not. It is plain, that a person speaks his own lan- 
guage with more propriety and grace, when his 
attention is not divided between it and foreign lan- 
guages. Regard all our ladies, they have a much 
more lively and agreeable fancy than the men: 
their letters are written with a hundred times more 
grace: they owe this superiority over us only to 
their ignorance of Latin. 

There, was I not right! exclaimed madame. 
I wish my son to be a man of wit; to rise in the 
world: and you see clearly, that if he knew Latin, 
he would be lost. Are comedies and operas per- 
formed in Latin? Is a law suit conducted in Latin? 
Do we make love in Latin? Answer me. Monsieur, 
dazzled by these reasons, confessed that he was in 
error; and it was resolved, that the young marquis 
should not waste his time in forming an acquaint- 
ance with Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. But what 
then shall he learn? For it is still necessary that he 
know something. May he not be taught geogra- 
phy ? Of what use is that? repliedthetutore When 
the marquis visits his possessions, will not the 
postillions know the roads? They, surely will not 
lose their way. We have no need of a quadrant 
to travel, and we go very conveniently from Paris 
to Auvergne, without the necessity of knowing 
what degree of latitude we are in. 

You are right, said the father; but I have heard 
of a beautiful science, which is called, I think, 
astronomy. How contemptible, exclaimed the 
tutor. Are we conducted through the world by the 
stars? And must the young marquis kill himself 
with calculating an eclipse, when he may find it at 
the stated time in the almanac; which, besides, 
shews him the moveable feasts, the age of the moon, 
anc that of all the princesses of Europe? 


Madame was entirely of the tutor’s opinion. The 
little marquis was rejoiced : the father still doubted. 
What then must my son learn? said he. To be 
amiable, replied the friend whom he consulted ; 
and if he knows the art of fleasing, he will know 
every thing. It is an art which he will learn from 
his mother, without giving himself or her the least 
trouble. 


Madame, flattered by this compliment, embraced 
the graceful ignoramus, and sad: it is obvious, sir, 
that you are the wisest man in the world: my son 
will owe all his education to you. I imagine, how- 
ever, that it would not be amiss for him to know 
something of history. Alas! madame, of what 
use is it? repliedhe. Certainly no history but that 
of the day is agreeable and useful. All ancient 
histories, as one of our wits has observed, are no- 
thing more than invented fables ; and as to modern 
history, it is an impenetrable chaos. Of what im- 
portance is it to your son to know that Charlemagne 
instituted the twelve peers of France, and that his 
successor was a stammerer. 


Perfectly well said, exclaimed the tutor, we 
smother the genius of young persons under a mass 
of useless knowledge; but of all the sciences, the 
most absurd, in my opinion, and the most capable 
of stilling every kind of genius, is geometry. The 
object of this ridiculous science, is surfaces, lines 
and points which have no existence in nature, A 
hundred thousand curves are, mentally, made to 
pass within a circle, and a right line which touches 
it, although, in reality, it is impossible to pass a 
mote between them. In truth, geometry is nothing 
more than idle pleasantry. 

Monsieur and madame, did not comprehend what 
the tutor had said; but perfectly concurred with 
him in opinign. 
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Such a nobieman as the marquis, continued he, 
ought not to dry up his brain in these vain studies. 
If at any time he shall have occasion for a sublime 
geometrician to give a plan of his possessions, he 
will have them surveyed for his money. If he be 
desirous to unravel the antiquity of his nobility, 
which may undoubtedly be traced to the most re- 
mote period of time, he will employ a benedictine. 
So it is in all the arts. A well born young noble- 
man is neither a painter, a musician, an architect, 
nor a sculptor; but. he makes all these arts flourish 
by encouraging them with his magnificence. It is 
undoubtedly better to protect than to exercise them ; 
it is sufficient that the marquis has taste; it is the 
business of artists to labour for him; and in this 
consists the truth of the observation, that people of 
quality ({ mean those who are very rich) know 
every thing without having learned any thing, be- 
cause in fact, they at length know how to judge 
of all those things which they order, and for which 
they pay. 

The amiable ignoramus then said: you have 
very justly remarked, Madame, that the great bu- 
siness of man is to rise inthe world. Speak can- 
didly; is it by the sciences that a man acquires 
rank and respectability? Does any lady, in the 
polite world, think of talking about geometry? Is a 
well bred, polished man even asked, what star rises 
to-day with the sun? Is the inquiry even made at 
supper whether Clodius the long haired, crossed the 
Rhine? No, undoubtedly, replied the Marchioness 
de la Jeannotiere, whose personal charms had some- 
times procured her an intreduction into the beau 
monde, and the fire of my son’s genius must not be 
extinguished by the study of all this nonsense: but 
what shall he learn? for it is proper that a young 
nobleman should shine on certain occasions, as my 
husband says. I remember to have heard an abbé 
say, that the most agreeable of the sciences was a 
thing, the name of which | have forgotten, but it 
begins with a B..... with a B, Madame? Is it not 
Botany ?—No, he did not speak to me of botany ; 
it began, I tell you, with a B and ended with ry.—~ 
Ah, | understand, Madame, it is blazonry ; it is, in 
truth a very profound science, but it is no longer 
fashionable since the practice of painting the arms 
on our coaches, has been abandoned; it was the 
most useful thing in the world in a polished society, 
Besides this study was endless; at this day there 
is not a barber who has not his coat of arms; and 
you know that when, a thing becomes common, it 
is not much relished. Finally, after having: scru- 
tinized the utility, and the inutility of the sciences, 
it was determined that the young Marquis should 
learn to dance. 

Nature, to whom we owe every thing, had given 
him a talent which was soon developed with asto- 
nishing success, it was that of singing in a very 
agreeable manner. ‘Lhe graces of youth, joined to 
this superior talent were considered as infallible 
prognostics of his future greatness. He was belov- 
ed by the women; and having his head filled with 
songs, he composed some for his mistresses. But 
as there were always in his verses, a greater or 
smaller number of feet than was proper, he pro- 
cured some persen to correct them, at the rate of 
twenty louis d’ora song ; and in L’annee litteraire he 
was ranked with the /a Fares, the Chalicus, the 
Hamiitons, the Sarrasins, and the Voitures. 

The Marchioness, imagined that she was the 
mother of one of the greatest wits of the age, and 
gave suppers to all the wits of Paris. The young 
man’s brain was soon intoxicated; he acquired the 
art of talking without understanding himself, and 
perfected himself in the habit of being fit for nothing. 
When his father found him so eloquent, he regret- 
ted that he had not learned Latin, for he would 
have purchased a high office for him in the law. 
The mother, whose sentiments were more exalted, 
took upon herself to solicit the command of a regi- 
ment for her son, and she, in the mean time, made 
love. Love sometimes costs more than a regi- 
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ment. He dissipated large sums of money, while 
his parents were expending still more in living in 
the style of great noblemen. 

A young widow of quality,a neighbour of theirs, 
who possessed but a moderate fortune, condescend- 
ed to form a resolution to place the large fertune of 
Monsieur and Madame de /a Jeannotiere in safety, 
by wedding it and the young Marquis. She at-_ 
tracted him to her house, suffered him to love her, 
evinced that she did net regard him with indiffer- 
ence, led him on gradually, charmed him, subjuga- 
ted him without difficulty. She sometimes praised 
him, at others gave him advice; she became the 
best friend of the father, and mother. An ancient 
neighbour proposed the marriage; the parents, 
dazzled with the splendour of this alliance, joyfully 
accepted the proposition, they gave their only son 
to their intimate friend. The young Marquis was 
about to marry a women, whom he adored, and by 
whom he was beloved; the friends of the family, 
offered him their felicitations ; the marriage articles 
were about to be drawn, the wedding garments were 
ordered, the epithalamium was composed. 

He was, one morning, at the feet of the charm- 
ing spouse, whom love, esteem and friendship were 
about to bestow upon him; in a tender and animat- 
ed conversation, they enjoyed by anticipation, the 
happiness to which they were destined; they were 
making the necessary arrangements for a life of 
pleasure, and delight, when one of Madame de da 
Jeannotiere’s servants arrives with terror painted on 
his countenance. Here is strange news, said he ; con- 
stables are employed in stripping the house of Mon- 
sieur and Madame; every thing is siezed by their 
creditors ; even an arrest is talked of, and I am 
going to exert myself to secure my wages. Letus 
look a little into this business, said the mar- 
quis, let us see what kind of an adventure this is. 
Yes, said the widow, go and punish those scoun- 
drels, go quickly. He hastens to his father’s house, 
he arrives there; his father is already imprisoned: 
all the domestics had fled, carrying with them all 
that they were able to carry. Elis mother was alone, 
destitute of assistance, deprived of consolation, 
bathed in tears; nothing remained to her, but the 
recollection of her fortune, of her beauty, of her faults 
and foolish extravagance. 

After the son, had for a long time mingled his 
tears with those of the mother, he at length said to 
her: let us not despair; this young widow loves 
me to distraction, she is still more generous than 
rich, [ answer for her; I fly to her, and will con- 
duct her hithere He then returns to his mistress ; 
he finds her téte a téte with a very amiable young 
officer. What! is it you, Monsieur de /a Jeannotiere, 
what brings you here? do you thus abandon your 
mother? go to that poor woman, and tell her that 
she has always my good wishes: I have need of a 
chamber maid, and will give her the preference. 
My lad, said the officer, thy person appears to be 
tolerably good; if thou wilt enlist in my company, 
I will give thee a good place. 

The marquis stupified, enraged, went to the 
house of his old tutor, made him the depositary of 
his misfortunes, and asked his adviee. He advised 
him to become atutor. Alas! said he with a deep 
sigh, I know nothing, you have taught me nothing, 
and you are the first cause of my misfortune. 
Write novels, said a wit who was present, it is an 
excellent resource at Paris. 

‘The young man, ina fit of frenzy, ran to his 
mother’s confessor: he was a theatine monk of 
high repute, who directed the consciences of none 
but women of the first rank; as soon as he saw 
him, he flew towards him. My God! marquis, 
where is your coach? how is your respectable 
mother, the Marchioness? The poor wretch re- 
lated to him the misfortune of his family. As he 
proceeded in his explanations, the theatine assum- 
ed an air more grave, more indifferent, more im- 
posing : my son, this is the situation in which God's 

wil has placed you, riches serve but to corrupt the 
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heart; God has then been so gracious to your 
mother, as to reduce her to beggary ’—Yes Sir.— 
So much the better, she is sure of salvation.—But 
in the interval, father, are there no means of ob- 
taining succour in this world’—Adieu, my son, a 
lady of the court waits for me. 

The marquis almost swooned; he was treated 
nearly in the same manner by his friends, and ac- 
quired more knowledge of the world in half a day, 
than he had in all the rest of his life. 

Plunged in the depth of despair, he saw an anti- 
que chaise approaching him, a kind of covered 
tumbrel, garnished with leathern curtains, followed 
by four enormous waggons loaden with goods. In the 
chaise there was a young man, coarsely clad ; his 
face was round and fresh, it breathed gentleness and 
good humour. His little wife, a brunette, and pos- 
sessing rather homely charms, was jolted along 
side of him. The carriage did not fly with the 
rapidity of a petit-maitre’s chariot. The traveller had 
leisure to observe the marquis motionless, over- 
whelmed with grief. My God! cried he, I believe 
that is Jeannot. At the sound of this voice, the 
marquis lifts his eyes, the chaise stops; it is Jean- 
not himself, it is Jeannot. The plump little man 
makes but one leap, and flies to embrace his old 
companion. Jeannot recognized Colin; shame and 
tears covered his countenance. ‘Thou hast aban- 
doned me, said Colin, but although thou art a great 
nobleman, I will always love thee. Jeannot, con- 
fused and melted, related to him with sighs, a part 
of his history. Come to the inn, at which I lodge, 
said Colin, and tell me the sequel; embrace my 
little wife, and let us go and dine together. 

They all three proceed on foot, followed by the 
baggage. What is all this train? does it belong 
to you ?—Yes, it is all mine and my wife’s. We 
are just arrived from home; I am at the head of a 
large manufactory of iron and copper. I am mar- 
ried to the daughter of a wealthy merchant, who 
trades in articles necessary for the great and the 
humble ; our trade is extensive ; Ged is bountiful 


| tous; we have not changed our situation, we are 


happy, we will assist our friend Jeannot. Be no 
longer a marquis; all the grandeur of this world 
is not worth a good friend. ‘Thou shalt go home 
with me, I will teach thee the trade, it is not very 
difficult; thou shalt have a share in the business, 
and we will live happily together, in that corner of 
the earth where we were born. 

Jeannot agitated, confused, felt emotions in which 
grief and joy, tenderness and shame were mingled ; 
and he said to himself in a low tone of voice: all 
my gay and polished friends have betrayed me, 
and Colin, whom I have treated with contempt, 
alone comes to my relief. What a lesson! The 
generosity of Colin developes in the heart of Jean- 
not the germe of that good natural disposition, 
which the world had not yet destroyed. He felt 
that. he would not abandon his father and mother. 
We will take care of thy mother, said Colin; and 
as tothy good father who is in prison, I understand 
business a little; his creditors seeing that he has 
nothing left will compound fora trifle; I take every 
thing upon myself. Colin effected the enlarge- 
ment of the father. Jeannot returned to his native 
place with his parents, who resumed their former 
profession. He married the sister of Colin; who 
being like her brother, of an excellent disposition, 
made Jeannot perfectly happy. And Jeannot the 
father, and Jeannotte the mother, and Jeannot the 
son, saw that happiness is not to be found in vanity. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. ] 
10 THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
May 10, 1780, 
My dear Friend, 
If authors could have lived to adjust, and au- 


thenticate their own text, a commentator would have 
been an useless creature. For instance—if Dr. 








word tube, where it seemed to present itself to you, 
and had judged the subject worthy of his critical acy. 
men, he would either have justified the corrupt 
reading, or have substituted some invention of his 
own, in defence of which he would have exerted lj 
his polemical abilities, and have quarreled with 
half the literati in Europe. Then suppose the writer 
himself, as in the present case, to interpose, with 
a gentle whisper, thus—If you look again, Doctor, 
you will perceive, that what appears to you to be 
tube, is neither more nor less, than the simple mon- 
osyllable ink, but I wrote itin great haste, and the 
want of sufficient precision in the character, has 
occasioned your mistake; you will be satisfied, 
especially when you see the sense elucidated by the 
explanation.—But | question, whether the Doctor 
would quit his ground, or allow any author to bea 
competent judge in his own case. The world, 
however, would acquiesce immediately, and. vote 
the critic useless. 

James Andrews, who is my Michael Angelo, 
pays me many compliments on my success in the 
art of drawing, but I have not yet the vanity to 
tnink myself qualified to furnish your apartment. If 
I should ever attain to the degree of self-opinion, 
requisite to such an undertaking, I shall labour at 
it with pleasure. I can only say, though I hope 
not with the affected modesty of the abovemen- 
tioned Doctor Bentley, who said the same thing. 


Me quoque dicunt. 
Sed non Ego credulus illis. 


Vatem pastores. 

A crow, rook, or raven, has built a nest in one 
of the young elm-trees, at the side of Mrs. As- 
pray’s orchard, In the violent storm, that blew 
yesterday morning, | saw it agitated to a degree, 
that seemed to threaten its immediate destruction, 
and versified the following thoughts upon the occa 
sion.* 

TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
June, 8, 1780. 
My dear Friend, 


It is possible I might have indulged myself in 
the pleasure of writing to you, without waiting for 
a letter from you, bat fora reason, which you will 
not easily guess. Your mother communicated to 
me, the satisfaction you expressed in my corres- 
pondence, that you thought me entertaining, and 
clever, and so forth:—Now you must know, I love 
praise dearly, especially from the judicious, and 
these who have so much delicacy themselves, as 
not tooffend mine in giving it. But then I found 
this consequence attending, or likely to attend, the 
eulogium you bestowed—if my friend thought me 
witty before, he shall think me ten times more witty 
hereafter—where I joked once, I will joke five 
times, and, forone sensible remark, I will send 
him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity would have 
spoilt me quite, and would have made me as dis- 
gusting a Letter-writer, as Pope, who seems to 


| have thought, that unless a sentence was well turned 


and every period pointed with some conceit, it 
was not worth thecartiage. Accordingly he is to 
me, except in very few instafices, the most disa- 
greeable maker of epistles, that ever I met with. 
I was willing, therefore, to wait ’till the impression 
your commendation had made, upon the foolish 
part of me, was worn off, that I might scribble 
away as usual, and write my upper-most thoughts, 
and those only. 

You are better skilled in ecclesiastical law than 
I am—Mrs. P. desires me to inform her, whether 
a parson can be obliged to take an apprentice. For 
some of her husband’s opposers, at D—, threate 
to clap one upon him. Now I think it would be 
rather hard, if clergymen, who are not allowed t 
exercise any handicraft whatever, should be sub- 
ject to such an imposition. If Mr. P. was 4 


——— a 





Bentley had found, or opined that he had found, the | * Cowper's Fable of the Raven concluded this Letter 
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cordwainer, or a breeches-maker, all the week, and 
q preacher only on Sundays, it would seem reason- 
abie enough, in that case, that he should take an 
apprentice, if he chose it. But even then, in my 
poor judgment, he ought to be left to his option. 
If they mean by an apprentice, a pupil, whom they 
will oblige him to hew into a parson, and after chip- 
ping away the block that hides them inister within, 
to qualify him to stand erect in a pulpit—that in- 
deed, is another consideration—But still, we live 
in a free country, and I cannot bring myself even 
to suspect, thatan English Divine can possibly be 
liable to such compulsion. Ask your Uncle how- 
ever; for he is wiser in these things than either 
of us. 

[ thank you for your two inscriptions, and like the 
last the best; the thought is just, and fine— but 
the two last lines are sadly damaged by the mon- 
kish jingle of peperit and reperit. I have not yet 
translated them, nor do I promise to do it, though 
at some idle hour perhaps I may. In return, | 
send you a translation of a simile in the Paradise 
Lost. Not having that Poem at hand, I 
cannot refer you to the book, and page, but you 
may hunt for it, if you think it worth your while. 
It begins— 

So when, from mountain tops, the dusky clouds 
Ascending, &c.” 

Quales aérii montis de vertice nubes is 

Cum surgunt, et jam Boreae tumida ora quiérunt, 

Coelum hilares abdit, spiss@ caligine, vultus, 

Tum si jucundo tandem sol prodeat ore 

Et croceo montes et pascu a lumine tingat 


Gaudent omnia, aves mulcent concentibus agros, 
Balatuque ovium colles vallesque resultant. 


If you spy any fault in my Latin, tell me, for 
[am sometimes in doubt, butas I told you when 
you was here, I have not a Latin book in the world 
to consult, or correct a mistake by; and some 
years have past since I was a school boy. 

' An English Versification of a thought, that pop- 
ped into my head, about two months since. 


Sweet stream! that winds through yonder glade— 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid !— 

Silent and chaste, she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay, busy throng ; 

With gentle yet revailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Graceful.and useful all she does, 

Blessing, and blest, where’er she goes, 
Pure-Bosom’d, as that watery glass, 

And Heav’n reflected in her face! 


Now this is not so exclusively applicable to a 
maiden, as to be the sole property of your Sister 
Shuttleworth. If you look at Mrs. Unwin, you 
will see, that she has not lost her right to this just 
praise, by marrying you. 

Your Mother sends her love to all, and mine 
comes jogging along by the side of it. 

Yours. 


TO THE REV. ¥$QHN NEWTON. 
June 12, 1789. 


We accept it as.an effort of your friendship, that 
youcould prevail with yourself,in a time of such 
terror and distress, to send us repeated accounts of 
your’s and Mrs. Newton’s welfare; you supposed, 
with reason enough, that we should be apprehen- 
sive for your safety, situated, as you were, appar- 
ently, within the reach of so much dangers We 
rejoice that you have escaped it all, and that, ex- 
Cept the anxiety which you must have felt, both for 
yourselves and others, you have suffered nothing 
upon this dreadful occasicu. A metropolis in fla- 
mes, and a nation in ruins, are subjects of contem- 
Plation, for such a mind as yours, that will leave 
alasting impression behind them. It is well that 
the design died in the execution, and will be buried 
I hope, never to rise again, in the ashes of its own 
combustion. There is a melancholy pleasure, in 
looking back upon such a scene, arising froma 
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comparison of possibilities, with ‘facts: the enor- 
mous bulk of the intended mischief, with the 
abortive and partial accomplishment of it ; much 
was done, more indeed than could have been sup- 
posed practicable, in a well regulated city not un- 
furnished with a military force for its protection. 
But surprise, and astonishment, seem, at first, to 
have struck every nerve of the police, with a palsy 
and to have disarmed goverment of all its powers. 

I congratulate you upon the wisdom, that witheld 
you from entering yourself a member of the Pro- 
testant association. Your friends, who did so, have 
reason enough to regret their doing it, even though 
they should never be called upon. Innocent as 
they are, and they who know them, cannot doubt 
of their being perfectly so, it is likely to bring an 
odium on the profession they make, that will not 
soon be forgotton. Neither is it possible, for a quiet 
inoffensive man, to discover, on a sudden, that his 
zeal has carried him into such company, without 
being to the last degree, shocked at his impru- 
dence. Their religion was an honourable mantle, 
like that of Elijah, but the majority wore cloaks of 
Guy Fawkes’s time, and meant nothing so little, as 


what they pretended. 
[ To be Continued. ] 


SKETCH OF THE REV W4ILILAM GILPIN, 


Prebendary of Salisbury and Vicar of Boldre, 
in the new Forest, Hampshire. This gentleman 
first attracted notice by his merit as a biographer, 
and published, separately, four octavo volumes of 
the Lives of the Reformers: from one of these, 
the famous Bernard Gilpin, commonly called the 
Northern Apostle, he is lineally descended. Of 
his Theological works, a small volume of Lec- 
tures on the Catechism has been very favourably 
received : and two visitation Sermons, preached 
by him in 1789, before Dr. Sturges, the Chan- 
cellor of Winchester, and the clergy of that 
diocese, are uncommonly excellent and judicious, 
and do equal honour to the head and the heart 
of the preacher. His other works under this 
class are, An Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, in one volume, quarto: and an octavo 
volume on Temptation. The talents and genius 
of Mr. Gilpin have not only distinguished him 
as a biographer and a pious, enlightened eccle- 
siastic, but likewise as an accurate observer and 
delineator of nature’s picturesque beauties. His 
drawings are held in high estimation. He has 
published Picturesque Views and Observations 
on the river Wye in Westmoreland: Observa- 
tions on Picturesque Beauty, in two volumes, 
octavo; Remarks on Forest Scenery, in two 
volumes, octavo; Essays on Picturesque Beau- 
ty, &c. in one volume, octavo; a Picturesque 
Tour in South Wales, in one volume, octavo; a 
Picturesque Tour in Cumberland, &c. in two 
volumes, octavo; a Picturesque Tour in Scot- 
land, in two volumes, octavo; and an Essay on 
Prints, in one volume, octavo. In these volumes 
we have only to object to a most ridiculous af- 
fectation in the recurrence ol appropriate terme. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. - 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Had not the public opinion so strongly declared 
the excellence of this volume, we shoulc have en- 
tered into a detail of its various beauties. The 
character of Sir William Jones, and of his writings, 
(already so well known to the literary world,) must 
create, in every enlightened mind, an ardent desire 
of becoming acquainted with his private history ; 
to accompany him, ideally, in his early pursuits of 
knowledge and honest fame ; to watch his dignified 
and patriotic conduct in the discharge of his public 
duty, and to contemplate his secret and unceasing 
exertions in the service of his country and his 
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God. We have wandered with him, in thought, 
through the groves of science; we have admired 
him in the forum and in his closet; and we have 
followed him with admiration to the country in 
which he was doomed to draw his last breath. We 
have felt, in common with all admirers of genuine 
worth, the most lively grief for his untimely de- 
parture from a scene which he had adorned with 
so many fair blossoms of erudition, and which 
would have constantly received additional beauty 
from his masterly and animated touches. Through- 
out the whole of his short career in the busy scenes 
of the world, he may be considered as a model, in 
which may be found all the good qualities that 
dignify human nature; and it is our sincere wish 
that his example may act as a powerful stimulus 
upon the youth of this country to those exertions 


which are almost ever necessary to the attainment 
of literary celebrity. 


The volume is well and correctly printed, con- 
taining upwards of 500 pages, exhibiting, on the 
whole, a most creditable testimony of the discri- 


mination and spirit of the proprietors of the Classic 
Press. 


=== 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO; 


In the following invocation to one of the. most 
migrating individuals of the volatile tribe, the author, 
one of the Aikin family, most unaccountably and 
perversely omits to wish, that if he were in posses- 
sion of the swallow’s wing he would direct his course 
to this glorious country. Even Africa is chosen 
as one resting place. But these Free, Sovereign, and 
Independent States are not even dreamed of, in the 
wildest vision of the poet’s fancy. 


Swallow! that on rapid wing 

Swift along in sportive ring, 

Now here, now there, now low, now high, 
Chasing keen the painted fly, 

Could I skim away with thee 

Over land and over sea, 

What streams would flow, what cities rise, 
What landscapes dance before mine eyes! 
First, from England’s southern shore, 
>Cross the channel we would soar, 

And our vent’rous course advance 

To the lovely plains of France: 

Sport among the feather’d choir 

On the verdant banks of Loire 

Skim Garone’s majestic tide, 

Where Bourdeaux adorns his side; 

Cross the towering Pyrenees 

Mid orange groves and myrtle trees; 
Entering then the wild domain 

Where wolves prowl round the flocks of Spain, 
Where silk worms spin and olives grow, 
And mules plod surely on and slow. 
Steering then for many a day, 

Far to South our course away 

From Gibralter’s rocky steep 

Dashing o’er the foamy deep. 

On sultry Afric’s fruitful shore 

We'd rest, at length, our journey o’er 
Till vernal gales should gently play, 

To waft us om our homeward way. 


The following lines by William Habington, a 
poet but little known, were published about the 
year 1630, and are not without merit. 

TO CASTARA, 
Give me that heart, where no impure 
D:sorder’d passions rage, 
Which jealousy doth not obscure, 
Nor vanity engage; 
Not woo’d to madness by quaint oaths, 
Nor by the rhetoric of fine clothes; 
Which not the softness of the age 
To vice or folly doth incline: 
Give me that heart, Castara!—for ’tis thine. 

Bahman, says Sir W. Jones, repeated this morn- 
ing, four glorious and pious verses, which ought to 
be engraven on every heart. | 

Make the worship of the great giver habitual; 
Reflect niaturely on the day of thy departure ; 
Fear God, and do no harm to Man: 

This is the way to salvation, and this is enough. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI0.- 
A FAREWEL TO HIS MUSE, 


By a student of the Law, occasioned by his being re- 


quested to give a specimen of er taste. 


Come, Muse, I’m in an idle mood, 
A flirt with thee will do me good. 
Inconstant.I, like other men, 
I love thee only now and then ; 
So take me while I’m in the mood, 
Dress thyself well, thy taste is good. 
Take a full survey of my brain, 
And view the wares that there have lain 
For months untouch’d—come, shew thy taste, 
Choose for thyself—walk in—make haste. 
In skips mv Muse, with pert deportment, 
And stalks and swears there’s no assortment, 
And every shelf within my brain 
She ransacks o’er and o’er again. 
While, like a soothing shopman, I 
Turn o’er my goods, and ail arts try 
T’ entice the wavering jade to choose 
The dress that best becomes my Muse. 
Thus, should a pale fac’d virgin pop 
Her head into a riband shop, 
Quick, quick the prim tape-monger stirs, 
With foretop frizzled to a furze, 
With eye-brows arch’d at leisure hours, 
And hands, sweet Susan, white as yours. 
With well-pair’d polish’d, pointed nails, 
Cheeks, which coarse towel oft assails ; 
With plaited frills in starch form plac’d 
And neatly with a paste-pin grac’d ; 
With courteous air he rubs his hands, 
And simp’ring bows for her commands. 
Miss speaks, and the automaton 
Quick hands the box of ribands down. 
Here, mem, he smirks with practis’d smile, 
Are ribands of the newest style ; 
Behold, mem, this—see what a tint! 
Lard, sir, there’s nothing tasty in’t. 
This here then, mem, strikes with delight— 
Lard, sir, I think ’tis quite a fright:— 
This sure then, mem, deserves inspection, 
’Tis suited just to your complexion ;— 
I don’t think so, Pm rather pale :— 
For such alone it has a sale, 
(He cried, forgetting what he told,) 
A lady who was Spanish wool’d. 
Then it won’t do—cries she in haste— 
Aye, mem, quoth he, you have a taste. 
That very riband, though I own, 
1 contradict myself so soon, 
To rosy faces has so sold, 
*Tis worth ten times its weight in gold. 
And now the box is rumag’d through, 
This dull, that old, and this not new, 
One is too dark, and one too light, 
A bore ! a quiz ! a hideous sight ! 
Till quite fatigu’d, she slyly places 
Yer hand on that for rosy faces. 
She buys the piece, and off she trips, 
With lily cheeks, and pale-blue lips ; 
But, thoughtless youths, ah! pray take warning 
Of crimson blush to-morrow morning ! 
My Muse, not better favour’d than 
This sage entrapper of poor man, 
With motive similar to this, 
Turns topsy-turvy every piece 
Of goods that in my pate was stor’d, 
Now, squalling loud, condemns the hoard. 
‘God bless me, sir, you're drunk or sleeping, 
A Muse’s shop to dream of keeping: 
Here’s not one piece of silk, I say, 
F’er woven at Imagina- 
Tion’s far-fam’d manufactory, 
That I for life and soul can see ; 
Nor one of Fancy’s charmfog sattins— 
Your goods suit those who trudge in pattens, 
For instance, see yon fourfold bale 
Of Blackstone’s &lannei there for sale, 
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*Tis only fit, in my plain thoughts, 

For light warm winter petticoats ; 

Or nine times dipp’d, no doubt, indeed, 
It greatly helps a gouty head. 

But, horrid, horrid, yonder see 

That coal hole in epitome ; 

What fit for else but pray’r and fasting 
Is Cok. on Litt. black everlasting. 

In gloomy bulks before my eyes 

See Plowden’s Hearse cloth also lies ; 
Harsh hair-wove Pleadings line yon trunks, 
Fit shirts for penitential monks. 

Thick Russet stuff this corner keeps, 
There Kerseys lie in dusty heaps, 
Whilst many a linsey-woolsey pile 

Keach cranny of your shop defile. 

See yonder too what coils on coils 

Of coarse hair lines, the dreadful toils 
Of Viner, Comyn, Bacon, Brooke, 

Cay, Nelson, Hawkins, Ruffhead, Croke, 
Burn, Roll, so on, ad infinitum, 

’T would take two hours and more to cite "em. 
In short, sir, (twisting up her nose,) 

My custom you will surely lose.’ 

Thus spoke my Muse, with angry grin, 
Unlike the mood I thought her in. 
When I, with all the shopman’s art, 
From customer quite loth to part, 

In smoothest tone, Dear Ma’m, replied, 
Some few fine goods I have beside, 
Which are preserv’d, on private shelf, 
For customers such as yourself; 

Below, within a private nook, 

If you'll step down and please to look 
Within that little chest, my heart, 

I’m sure you can’t displeas’d depart. 
Down she descends. I lift the lid, 

And show the goods that there lay hid: 
This remnant, Miss !—Ah, not enough 
Of Johnson’s moralizing stuff ; 

Myself have worn it some years past, 

It lasts, and looks well to the last ; 

*Tis double twill’d, and, much I fear, 
Too cumbersome for ladies’ wear ; 

And yet I wonder it don’t take, 

Such blessed winter cloaks ’twould make, 
For, spite of Fate’s most piercing storm, 
Its down would keep their bosoms warm. 

My Muse at this, half-smiling, cried, 
At present we’ll lay this aside. 

Well, Muse, what think you then of this 
Soft, pliant, mellow, gen’rous piece : 

*Tis Friendship cali’d, a rich brocade, 
Which time nor weather e’er can fade. 
Thus dress’d— With retrogressive pace 
Past blessings we’ll in song retrace, 

When Pleasure reign’d with looks divine, 
And bless’d her vot’ry at her shrine, 
When Mirth, Ease, Humour, Wit, inspir’d, 
When polish’d joys my bosom fir’d, 

When Music’s soul-dissolving sounds 
Swell’d my big heart beyond its bounds, 
Till bursting from its narrow pris’n, 

It tower’d, and snatch’d a spark from Heav’n.— 
These were thy gifts, dear native soil,* 

In England chang’d for legal toil. 

T’would grieve thee, Muse, to travel o'er 
Joys, that return, perhaps, no more. 

The fragrant grove perfumes the gale, 
From various flowers the scents exhale, 
Yet oft the mingled sweets dispense 
Some fainting odour to the sense ; 

So past delights may please the mind, 
Yet leave a mournful pang behind. 

Here, Muse, behold! you must approve 
This heav'’nly colour’d silk. call’d Love. 
You smile, aye you remember sure 
Wee often dealt in this before, 
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Long since, when first I open’d shop, 
You chanc’d before my door to stop; 
You enter’d, and some silk like this 
Frenzied your eye, you took a piece, 
And ever since you constant prove, 
And always deal with me in Love. 
But now, behold, to your surprise, 
Such silk as never bless’d your eyes. 
The love you know, you us’d to choose, 
Had thousand sweetly varying hues, 
The rainbow’s tints, with changing dyes, 
Gave gay deception to the eyes. 
But, Muse, this beauteous piece behold, 
One hue alone, which can’t be told, 
Rich, splendid, mild, soft, pleasing, grand, 
Ten thousand beauties here expand, 
Yet all in one strong lustre blaze, 
As lens collect the solar rays. 

A work so really divine, 
W ho but could design! 


Hammond, the rogue, when he was young, 


With love his shop-door always hung ; 
But his dull stuffs were never known 
Till his sweet Muse had put them on. 
Then all the world admir’d the dress— 
His customer, I must confess, 
Than thee, my Muse, more sweet, more fair, 
Yes truly so, beyond compare ; 
This silk of mine, on Hammond’s Muse, 
T’ applaud the world could not refuse. 

‘ Sir,’ says the Muse, ‘ you’ve little grace, 
To tell me so before my face ; 
Some time ago, when I, a girl, 
Was toss’d in Vanity’s strong whirl, 
You might have mortified me much 
On such a tender point to touch, 
But now, thank heav’n, my imperfections 
Give me no troublesome reflections, 
Such crowds of Muses, in the streets, 
Patch’d, painted, furbelow’d, one meets, 
That truly ’tis no small disgrace 
Among such trulls to show one’s face; 
And, as I have no ray of ho 
To rank with Muse of Mister Pope, 
This truth, young lawyer, I impart, 
"Tis best that you and I now part. 
This little chest of finest ware 
Engrosses quite too much your care, 
For while your thoughts so often rove 
To this below from that above, 
Your trade must fail—indeed ’tis true, 
So kiss me friend, and bid adieu! 
One kiss!—one more !—what words can tell 
How hard, how hard to say FAREWEL! 

This done—she, with prodigious hop, 
Bounc’d in an instant from my shop; 
And I, th’ obedient fool, in haste 
To show a pattern of her taste, 
Find this a drab, and henceforth shall 
Pronounce she has no taste at all. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIQ. 
SONG. 


TO AN ITALIAN AIR. 


How swift, the time beguiling, 
The happy moments flew, 

With one so sweetly smiling, 
But I must not tell who: 

Ah, no! I must not, dare not tell, 

Who ’tis I love, and love so well. 


When streams forsake the ocean, 
This heart, which is so true, 

Shall beat with less emotion 
For—but I’ not tell who: 

Ah, no! I must not, dare not tell,, 

Who ’tis I love, and love so well. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
VOCATION FOR THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


MR. EVANS. 


IN 
BY THE REVe 


Ye southern gales, that fan Peruvian groves, 

With gentle am’rous wing, 

Awhile suspend your tender loves, 
And chide the loit’rer Spring! 

O gently chide th’ unkind delay, 
That keeps the nymph so long away 

From northern climes, whose drooping ’swains, 

Long to hail her on their frozen plains. 


Where’er the lingering maid you find, 
By stream or vocal grove, 
Around her waist soft osiers bind, 
That she may cease to rove. 
Then swiftly ply your rapid wing, 
The captive fair one hither bring, 
That all our fields in renovated charms may smile, 
And flow’rs unnumber’d deck the loosen’d soil. 


All nature mourns thee, blooming: fair— 
No more the streams delight ; 
No more embroider’d vales appear 
To check the wandering sight. 
E’en Phoebus darts a sickly ray, 
And pours a dull dejected day, 
Refusing to dispense his splendid beams 
To loose the frozen glebe, and thaw the icy streams. 


Yet sad Canadia’s sons, with dread, 
Still court the wintry gloom ; 
For frost and snow on them more pleasure shed, 
Than thy enliv’ning bloom! 
With eyes aghast they view the plain 
Portending thy approaching reign, 
And wish St. Lawrence streams may never flow, 
But, bound in icy chains, repel their conquering foe. 


Not such the pray’r of vet’ran bands, 
Whom Wolfe to glory led, 
Beneath whose gallant warlike hands 
The pride of Gallia bled. 
With ardent wish for Spring’s return, 
And martial rage, their bosoms burn, 
Impatient once again the foe to meet, 
And, in one well-fought field, their labours te com- 
plete.****** 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
THE COBLER.—A TALE. 


Hail, Fashion ! empress of mankind, 
Whose smiles exalt and raise the mind. 
When blest by thee, pale cares retire, 
And each new thought creates desire. 
By thee uprais’d, the modest fair 
May spurn Religon’s needless care ; 
May laugh down Virtue’s modest guise, 
And scorn the lessons of the wise. 
The rakish ’squire, unaw’d by Shame, 
May stand a candidate for Fame ; 
May roam all night from stew to stew, 
And yet be Honour’s patron too; 
May drink till gorg’d with punch and wine, 
Yet worship at great Reason’s shrine. 
The gentleman, whose table shines 
With goblets of the choicest wines, 
May bankrupt turn, nor shall the voice 
Of Censure e’er condemn the choice. 
Where Mirth and Jollity appear, 
And young-ey’d Laughter crowns the year. 
But soft, methinks I hear you say, ~ 
To break is now the road to pay— 
How many hundreds could I name 
Who’ve rose by bankruptcy to fame ! 
A merry tale demands your ear, 
Attention lend, and you shall hear. 
In days of yore, as stories tell, 
A cobler dwelt in lonely cell ; 
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His kitten was his only friend, 

With her long winter nights he'd spend ; 
No polities disturb’d his pate, 

Unskill’d in plodding schemesof state. 
To save the ready pentiy got, 

And live contented with his lot, 

Was all of bounteous heaven he wanted, 
Yet ah! this boon was never granted. 
Against him Fortune struggled hard, 
And always turn’d a luckless card. 
Musing one day, with drooping head, 
He thought he heard a voice that said, 
‘Shut up your shop, and haste away, 

You yet shall see a better day. 

Look round your neighbour Joseph there, 
Whom Fortune crowns with ceaseless care ; 
He lives without a stroke of trade, 

And shines at every masquerade ; 

His coach and six attend his door— 

Lud, what can mortal covet more? 

Yet scarce away two years have roll’d, 
Since all his household goods were sold.’ 
Obedient to the heavenly call, 

Friend Jerry fastens up his stall ; 

And hastes away to tell his friends, 
That new, he hop’d, he’d gain’d his ends, 
As through the market-place he past, 
A trusty servant seiz’d him fast ; 

And lugg’d him reeling to his hole, 

To fetch the boots he had to soal. 

To whom the cobler thus replied— 

‘It is G....’s will I should be tried. 
Long have I strove to stem the sea, 

That pointed all its waves at me; 

Its billowy foam long did I brave, 

And boldly breasted every wave ; 

Till now by Hope and Fortune left, 

Of all my worldly je: bereft, 

I set me down, to Care aprey, 

And sigh the tedious nights away ; 
Hence, mournfully my case relate, 

And tell your worthy ’squire my fate.’ 

Touch’d with the tale, he told his master, 

The hapless cobler’s sad disaster ; 

Who, swell’d with struggling passions, said— 
* Go back, and break the rascal’s head ; 
And bring the boots, or else depend 
This very night I'll be your end.’ 

Away flies Toby to the shed, 
And tells the cobler what was said ; 
Who thus return’d in angry tone— 

‘In spite of hell I'll keep my own. 

The Law’s my guard, I will be free, 
He’s but a man as well as me. 

Go, tell your master this, young slave, 
Nor with vain boastings tempt the brave. 
Fancy presents more lasting views, 
Than the mean art of soaling shoes. 
That I have broke I sha’nt dispute, 

And so have many of repute. 

But, though dame Fortune knits her front, 
Philosopher’s think nothing on’t ; 

She yet will shine with brighter rays, 
And I shall yet see better days. 

But justice, due to all mankind, 

Shall ever sway my upright mind ; 
When all my creditors appear, 

I shall pay off my just arrear, 

And give a true and fair account 

Of all my goods and their amount. 

Go, tell your miaster this, and say, 

Ten shillings in the pound I pay, 

Then take one boot, and leave the door, 
You’ve got your answer—so no more.’ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


Still thought. recalls those hours of i liss, 
That swiftly in your converse flew ; 


1 Again imprints that parting kiss, 


When scarcely we. could say adieue > 


j 
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Still fondly treasures every word, 
That dropt persuasive from your tongue ; 
Each vow that I with rapture heard, 
Each wish that in our bosoms sprung. 
Ao» 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O.pscHooL, 


The following imitation of an ancient Scotch ballad, I 
know is familiar to you, and probably may be equally 
so te many others, who prize a literary gem not the 
less for its being anonymous. But, as I am anxious 
that it should be more generally known, I beg that it 
may be preserved in your miscellany. The late ac- 
Fs svat editor of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,enables me to assign toits owner all the honour 
which is due to a poem so eminently distinguished for 
the elegiac tenderness of expression which breathes 
in every line. Ihave no small pleasure in saying, on 
his authority, that we owe our pleasure to a Lady, 
the late Mrs. Cockburn,relict of Mr. Coekburn, whose 
father was lord chief justice clerk of Scotland. Mr. 
Scott also informs us, that, even at an age advanced 
beyond the usual bounds of humanity, this lady re- 
tained a play of imagination, and an activity of in- 
tellect, which must have been attractive and delight- 
ful in youth, but was almost preternatural at her 
period of life. é 

The verses which follow were written in her youth, 
and without peculiar relation to any event, unless it 
were to the depopulation of Ettrick forest. 

ALGANDER. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


I’ve seen the smiling of fortune beguiling, 
I’ve tasted her favours, and felt her decay ; 
Sweet is her blessing, and kind her caressing, 
But soon it is fed—it is fled far away. 


I’ve seen the forest adorned of the foremost, f 
With flowers of the fairest, both pleasant and gay ; } 
Full sweet was their blooming, their scent the air 

perfuming, 
But now they are wither’d,and a’ wede away. 


I’ve seen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 

And the red storm roaring before the parting day ; 

I’ve seen Tweed’s silver streams glittering in the 
sunny beams, 

Turn *drumly and dark as they rolled on their way. 


O fickle fortune ! why this cruel sporting? 

Why thus perplex us poor sons of aday ? 

Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer 
me, 

Since the flowers of the forest are a’ weda away. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFEe 


Novistine locum potiorem ruré beato /——Hor. 


Far from the town’s tumultuous noise, 
What pleasures crown the rural vale ; 
Hail calm delights, unenvied joys ; 
Ye seats of Peace and Virtue hail! 


All nature smiles, enchanting scenes! . 
The enamelled meads, profusely crown’d 

With odorous flowers and sprightly greens, 
Ambrosial fragrance breathe around. 


With concert sweet; on every spray; 
The vocal tenants of the grove, 

In many a softly-warbled lay, 
Meilifiuous pour their artless love ; 


Meandering rills that pour along, 
That toil adown the mountain’s brew, 
Wild-murmuring join the general seng, 
And chide the rough recks as they flow. 





 ® Drumnly—discoloused. 
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Reclin’d amidst his listening flock, _ 
The shepherd with his flute complains, 

Whilst echo from the moss-clad rock 
Prolongs the gently-dying strains. 


What charms adorn the flowery green! 
How sweet the genial breezes sigh ! 

All nature smiles, enchanting scene ! 
And calm the golden moments fly. 


Far from the town’s perpetual noise, 
What pleasures crown the tranquil vale ; 
Hail calm delights, unenvied joys ; 
Ye seats of peace and virtue hail ! 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE TO A REDBREAST. 


O thou, that on the moss-clad wall 
At eve art often seen, 

Or warbling to the water-fall, 
Beside the village green ; 


Still oft beneath yon beech’s shade, 
Thy tuneful mournings tell, 

Where sleeps the sweet, lamented maid, 
Whom Thyrsis lov’d so well. 


O leave, sweet bird, the shivering dell, 
Forsake the joyless tree, 

An1 come and share my little cell, 
’Tis large enough for thee. 


Lo, from the yellow-fading spray, 
The leafy shower descends, 
And, all to Winter’s hoary sway, 

The rustling forest bends. 


Lo, pensive-perching, every bird 
Forgets its tuneful powers, 

And scarce one parting note is heard, 
To cheer the drooping bowers. 


Then leave, sweet bird, the shivering dell, 
Forsake the joyless tree, 

And come and share my little cell, 
’Tis large enough for thee ; 


No impious hand shall plan thy bane, 
No bar compel thy stay ; 

And I will pay for every strain, 
If food and warmth can pay. 


When evening meek in pilgrim’s weeds 
Came musing o’er the hill, 

Oft have I trac’d the village meads, 
To hear thy soothing trill; 


How oft thy hope-inspiring lay, 
When grief and care depress’d, 

Has charm’d that grief and care away, 
And calm’d my anxious breast. 


Tho’ meads and lawns and woodlands meurn, 
"Tis thine, sweet bird, to tell, 

‘That Spring shall soon again return, 
And all may yet be well. 


But hark ! how soft from yonder pale 
Resounds the mazy song; 
Blest rival of the nightingale, 
The melting tale prolong. 
[From ‘The Companion.’} 
SMILES, 


There is a smile which oft we trace 
Jn many a fair unmeaning face, 

Yet, wild and vacant, all the while 
Roves the light heart—a silly smile. 
There is a smile, of which the heart 
Does not partake the smallest part ; 
Where all is vanity and guile— 
A pert coguet’s alluring smile. 
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There is a smile, in which the whole 

Warm, genuine feelings of the soul 

Are sweetly pictur’d, free from guile— 

And sure that must be Delia’s smile. P.G.0. 


ADVICE. 
if you wish to find 
The little haughty god, 
Seek not where tranquillity, 
Contentment or fidelity, 
Take up their blest abode. 
But deep within some breast 
With artifices fill’d, 
Or heart that knows no rest, 
The traitor lies conceal’d. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI@. 
SONG. 


Oh, wert thou hail’d the sole queen 
Of all that greets the day-star’s view, 
And brighter were thy beauty’s sheen 
Than ever form that fancy drew, 
Yet I would never love thee ; 
No! no! I would not love thee, 
Nor ever sigh or tear of mine 
Should idly strive to move thee. 


For now I know thy dark wiles, 
No more I pant with hope or fear ; 
No more thy artful frowns or smiles, 
My poor, distracted bosom tear, 
Since | no longer love thee ; 
No! no! I do not love thee, 
No more my hopeless passion lives, 
For false as fair I prove thee. 


Yet bright still rolls thy dark eye, 
And curling flows thy glossy hair ; 
As soft thy warm cheek’s crimson dye, 
Thy swelling bosom still as fair, 
As when | first did love thee, 
Most tenderly did love thee ; 
And some poor youth they shall entice, 
Like me, in vain to love thee. 


But, ah! thy flinty, cold heart 
Ill suits thy beauty’s treacherous glow ; 
’Tis fraught with hollow female art, 
And ne’er could love or pity know. 
Ah, woe to him that loves thee ! 
Not knowing thee he loves thee , 
For thou can’st trifle with his woes, 
But passion never moves thee. 


With what true love I woo’d thee, 
Lach sleepless night sad witness bears ; 
My breast that heav’d with sighs for thee, 
My wan cheek wet with bitter tears, 
All told how much I lov’d thee ; 
And thou didst know I lov’d thee ; 
And thou could’st smile, and see the pain 
Of him who dearly lov’d thee. 


But broken is the fond spell; 
My fate no more depends on thee ; 
And thou, perhaps, one day shalt tell 
Thy sorrow and remorse for me. 
For none can ever love thee 
As much as I did love thee ; 
But I shall count my chains no more, 
No! no! I cannot love thee! ITHACUS. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
SONG. 


Come, airy Fancy, spread thy wings, 
And waft me to my fair ; 

Beside yon smooth enamell’d stream 
She tends her fleecy care. 


Mer gentle voice, her modest mien, 
Simplicity express ; 

Yet ah! too oft does Cupid sport 
In negligence of dress. 


One evening fair as late I rang’d 
Yon furzy-mantled glade, 

The lovely fair drove home her flock 
Across the dewy shade. 


Struck with her looks, amaz’d I stood, 
Ah! much disordered frame ! 

What means this damp that chills my blood, 
This sadly-pleasing pain? 


Onward she came, and from her lips 
Nectareous sweets distill’d ; 

Her voice, as trilling music soft, 
The echoing vallies fill’d. 


Her curly locks of jetty dye, 
With unaffected ease, 

Untaught by art’s restraining rules, 
Play’d wanton in the breeze. 


Her dimpled cheek, where beauty dwelt, 
Outvied the rose’s bloom ; 

On whose soft bud young zephyr pants, 
Exhaling sweet perfume. 


Simple her dress, and unadorn’d 
By fashion’s vain parade ; 

Her nature, mild directrix, taught 
Without art’s forming aid. 


When morn salutes the blushing east, 
In dewy vest array’d ; 


She pours her fleecy younglings forth, 
To seek the cooling shade. 


There, soft reclin’d upon a bank, 
She views the rising day ; 

And warbles to the echoing hills 
Her musicebreathing lay. 


With mild content and dove-ey’d peace, 
She spends her joyous hours; 

In sylvan innocence secure, 
*Mid amaranthine bowers. 


O would you see the charming nymph, 
To yonder stream repair ; 

Within the wave’s enamell’d breast, 
You'll find my true love there. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Paule, tuum inscribis nugaram nomine librum, 
In toto libro nil melius titulo. 


Paul, twas a modest name you took, 
You call it Trifles—yet not quite ill, 

For, faith, I think in all your book 
There’s nothing better than its title. 
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